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What Is U.S. Aim in Germany ? 


The people of Western Europe are today deep- 
ly concerned and troubled—not about com- 
munism, not about the U.S.S.R., not about 
Red China, but about Germany. For it is Ger- 
many which dominates the European scene 
again and casts a long dark shadow over all 
Western Europe. And the Big Four confer- 
ence at Geneva left the German problem un- 
resolved, to be examined again at a foreign 
ministers’ conference in October. 

When you visit West Germany you can see 
why all Western Europe is keeping its eyes 
on what goes on in that country. For every- 
where in Germany there is tense industrial 
activity. The whole country is seething with 
movement and action. The German highways 
are crowded with trucks; the German railroad 
yards are full of freight cars; the Rhine is 
heavy with barges; the Ruhr is black again 
with factory smoke. Everywhere in Germany 
people are busy, active, urgently and fever- 
ishly moving to get things done quickly. 

Yet in all of this something very deep and 
very basic seems to be missing. You get the 
strong impression that to the Germans work 
is an end in itself rather than a means to an 
end—that they are trying desperately to make 
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time but without any awareness of direction. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer clearly has 
the support and allegiance of the German 
people. It is largely because of this devotion 
to the aged leader that West Germany has 
come so far in its allegiance to the West. Yet 
the day will come when there will no longer 
be an Adenauer, and you can sense the critical 
problems which will at once arise. Inevitably 
you find yourself wondering whether Ade- 
nauer’s successor will also be convinced of the 
democratic idea, whether he will be inclined 
—whether he will be able—to continue his 
country’s friendship with the West. 

The German people seem to be genuinely 
and deeply opposed to rearmament. This feel- 
ing is due, however, not to any revulsion or 
antipathy toward military strength, but to 
bitter memories of what Germany tried but 
failed to accomplish by the sword. World 
War II left too many still-unhealed wounds 
in Germany, and the people do not want to 
reopen them by seeing new uniforms and 
hearing the familiar sound of marching boots. 

What does all of this mean to us in the 
United States? Obviously we have to do some 
clear thinking about what it is we would like 





to see accomplished in Germany and 
why. And this is the right time to 
take a good hard look. For the U.S.- 
S.R. and virtually all the countries 
of Western Europe have shared a 
common experience, and they now 
apparently share a common objec- 
tive. They have all been invaded or 
attacked by Germany; and they do 
not want Germany rearmed. We, on 
the other hand, share neither the ex- 
perience nor the objective. Largely 
because of our insistence and the elo- 
quent advocacy of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, efforts to rearm Germany are 
under way. Two important ques- 
tions, however, still remain to be 
raised and answered even at this late 
date: First, how much rearming of 
Germany is to be involved? And 
second, for what purpose are these 
arms to be used? 


Will German Divisions Deter? 


Our announced objective in the 
rearmament of Western Germany 
has been to obtain 12 German divi- 
sions to serve with the West Euro- 
pean forces in order to help resist 
any future aggression which might 
be launched by the Communists. 
The fact is, however—as the Ger- 
mans themselves recognize—that 
Russia will not be deterred by 12 
German divisions or by twicé or 
three times that number if it is in- 
tent on expansion. Russia will be 
deterred and restrained from attack 
only if it believes that by taking 
aggressive action it will be compelled 
to face up to the armed atomic might 
of the United States. 

Somehow in our desire to have 


Germany rearmed we seem to have 
lost sight of this completely. We have 
been telling ourselves, our friends 
in Europe, the Germans and even 
the Russians that 12 armed German 
divisions are of crucial importance 
to the defense of Western Europe; 
and we have encouraged Chancellor 
Adenauer to make a strenuous drive 
in the Bundestag for a volunteer 
force on a makeshift basis. Because 
the members of the German parlia- 
ment, however, have an understand- 
able fear of German militarization 
except under firm control, they have 
been slow to accept the chancellor’s 
impatient exhortations and have in- 
sisted that civilian controls must be 
properly spelled out and implement- 
ed before any military force is re- 
cruited. Yet our relationships and 
objectives in Germany on this issue 
have become so complicated that we 
profess disappointment when under 
such circumstances rearmament does 
not proceed faster. 

What is it we have in mind? Is it 
really in our best national interest to 
make German civilian control of the 
military unimportant in our deter- 
mination to get a few thousand Ger- 
mans under arms? And if, because 
of our support of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s emphasis on quick action, 
some such rearmament is begun at 
once, will we have strengthened our 
position against the U.S.S.R., or in 
the: eyes of the people of Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium—or even 
of Germany? 

The second question which must 
be asked may be fraught with even 


greater consequence. Suppose we are 


successful and the Germans do re- 
arm, will these troops help or hinder 
efforts at a post-Geneva settlement 
between the United States and Rus- 
sia? The primary aim of our policy 
in Germany, we are told, is to help 
tie it even more firmly to the West. 
But do we seek an alliance with 
West Germany or with all of Ger- 
many? If we mean only West Ger- 
many, then are we willing, if neces 
sary, to ask the West Germans to 
give up their aim of unification? If 
we mean all Germany, do we really 
mean that we shall approve of unifi- 
cation only if it results in an afhlia- 
tion with the West? And would we 
approve West Germany’s use of arms 
to accomplish it? These are questions 
we have been properly asking of the 
Russians concerning their policy in 
East Germany. Should we not be 
asking these same questions of our- 
selves about Bonn if we are to face 
the German problem realistically? 

What is going on in Germany to- 
day is causing anxiety throughout 
Western Europe. It should also be of 
deep concern to us here. Because 
what is taking place in Germany 
goes to the very heart of our foreign 
policy. And what is happening in 
Germany may well decide the fate- 
ful question of war or peace for the 
years ahead. 


(This is the first article in a series by sev- 
eral authors about German problems after 
the Geneva conference. Mr. Linowitz, a 
Rochester, N.Y., attorney, has just returned 
from a visit to Europe. He is New York 
State chairman of the American Association 
for the UN, a past president of the Roches- 
ter Institute of International Affairs and 
has written articles in the American Bar 
Association Journal and elsewhere on legal 
and foreign policy matters.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Who Is Right About U.S. Military Power? 








Who of the following is right: 

General Matthew B. Ridgway, ex- 
Army Chief of Staff, critic of Ad- 
ministration military policy—of its 
“overemphasis” on air power and 
atomic weapons, of its reduction in 
ground forces, of its “redeployment” 
of troops? 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, who supports and defends 
the Administration’s policy of more 
strength for less money and with 
fewer men but bigger A-bombs, who 
calls Ridgway’s attacks “not very im- 
portant” and points out that he (Mr. 
Wilson) speaks for the “boss”—i.e., 
the President? 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
on whose shoulders rests the ultimate 
responsibility for the security and 
defense of America’s vital interests, 
outstanding military hero of World 
War II, General Ridgway’s superior 
officer who has publicly dubbed the 
general’s views “parochial”? 

Senator Stuart Symington, ex-Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, who has 
fought military manpower cuts at 
every turn, who supports General 
Ridgway’s critical thesis, who is con- 
vinced American strength is not 
equal to American commitments? 

These four men are not question- 
ing each other’s honesty, patriotism, 
or integrity; but they are questioning 
each other’s military competence and 
perspicacity. What they have done is 
to expose an issue on which rests the 
very security and existence of the 
United States. The fact is that on 
questions of this kind there is no 
absolute final reply. It can be as- 
sumed that Messrs. Eisenhower and 
Wilson may have a little more top- 
secret or super-secret information at 


their finger tips from which to reach 
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conclusions than do Messrs. Ridg- 
way and Symington. But not much. 
And if they have any such informa- 
tion, should they not make it known 
to their military chiefs and the Con- 
gress—who otherwise are developing 
strategy and passing appropriations 


from ignorance, not knowledge? 


Gist of the Argument 


General Ridgway is genuinely con 
vinced that current American mili 
tary forces are not adequate to the 
dangers they face. Secretary Wilson, 
however, thinks they are. He claims, 
among other things, that the general 
is overlooking the reserves and their 
potential strength. The general, for 
his part, argues that what counts 
these days are forces in being—not 
forces which could be rounded up in 
weeks or months. The secretary ar- 
gues that A- and H-weapons have 
revolutionized modern warfare. The 
general insists they have made the 
foot soldier more, not less, impor- 
tant. He criticizes the Administra- 
tion’s dependence on air power and 
the 


come not in massive air assaults but 


H-bomb—for the attack may 
in local regional wars on the ground. 
The secretary argues that the general 
overlooks the power and value of 
tactical A-weapons for defense— 
whether in a big or a little war. This 
kind of argument could go on ad 
infinitum—and it threatens to do so. 
For the only arbiter of who is right 
and who is wrong can in the end 
only be war itself. 

Meanwhile, the President and Sec- 
retary Wilson are going ahead with 
their new security concept regardless 
of these attacks from the general and 
the senator. It is undoubtedly an 
oversimplification, but the Adminis- 


tration’s thesis seems to be as follows: 
America must not spread itself thin 
around the periphery of the U.S.S.R.; 
reliance for meeting initial attacks 
must rest on local native manpower 
and on retaliatory American air pow 
er; United States manpower must be 
mobile and in reserve: it must not be 
committed to a front except at Ameri 
ca’s choosing. 

The Ridgway thesis is as follows: 
The United States has assumed com- 
mitments to defend various sectors of 
the world, but by cutting forces and 
withdrawing divisions from the front 
areas it is actually, and in the eyes of 
its allies, withdrawing its protection 
from these areas. To neighbors of a 
Communist state an American divi- 
sion on the ground is worth a dozen 
assurances of swift air-force retalia- 
tion should aggression occur, or a 
promise of American A-bombs to 
halt the enemy. 

It is, of course, true that neither 
camp takes an extremist position: the 
President and secretary are not for 
dissolving the Infantry or withdraw- 
ing all United States troops to for- 
tress America; nor are the general 
and the senator for cutting the Air 
Force or outlawing A-weapons. They 
are not 180 degrees apart then—only 
90 degrees, as it were. And since all 
four are strong-willed and strong 
principled men, it is hard to see any 
closing of the 90-degree gap short of 
a war that proves one or the other 
strategy wrong. At the moment it 
looks as if the strategic unorthodoxy 
developed by the President and the 
secretary today is to become the mili 
tary orthodoxy of tomorrow. The 
fateful question is, Will events justi- 
fy their new military concept? 


NEAL STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


By 


Should U.S. 


Risk Unenforced 
Disarmament ? 








ENEVA—lIt is proof of the 

speed at which events are mov- 
ing that disarmament should have 
been a subject of serious and hopeful 
discussion among the Big Four at 
Geneva. The issue had come to seem 
threadbare and negative through the 
years since 1946, with the West and 
the U.S.S.R. standing at opposite 
poles. But the Soviet statements of 
May 10, accepting many of the 
West’s proposals, opened up new 
prospects of negotiations and possi- 
ble adjustment. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower had already bent his 
mind to the problem. The appoint- 
ment of Harold E. Stassen as “Sec- 
retary of Peace” had been an indica- 
tion of his concern. 

The essence of the new American 
approach was revealed in the Presi- 
dent’s press conference of July 6, 
when he revealed he had shifted 
from plans to abolish all atomic 
weapons to plans for creating a warn- 
ing system against surprise attack. In 
his opening remarks at Geneva the 
President returned to this theme; 
and at the historic session of July 21 
he unveiled the immediate steps 
which he thought could be adopted. 
These were the offer of an exchange 
of blueprints of the American and 
Russian military establishments and 
of inspection on a reciprocal basis by 
aerial photography. 

The change from the policy of 
complete inspection with absolute en- 
forcement came about for several 
reasons. To begin with, technological 
developments are felt to have made 
this policy no longer practicable. It 
now seems impossible to count on 
detecting every last source of ma- 


terial of weapons grade. Such ma- 
terial can be easily fabricated and 
successfully hidden. Besides, it might 
as well be acknowledged that the 
United States would never accept 
complete inspection of its resources 
by an international agency. As for 
the idea of punishing violators of 
the atom ban, that seems visionary 
enough in a world where collective 
security in the exact sense—that is, 
action by joint arms against a viola- 
tor of the peace anywhere—has al- 
ready disillusioned so many. 

What has perhaps influenced the 
President as much as anything has 
been a desire to get disarmament out 
of the doctrinaire and academic at- 
mosphere where it has lingered so 
far, into the main channels of diplo- 
macy and negotiation. Here is an 
area where some common ground 
with the U.S.S.R. may be established. 
It is an issue which ties in closely 
with such other current issues as se- 
curity, the relaxation of tensions, and 
the lifting of the Iron Curtain. 

For too long, disarmament has been 
seen as a kind of deus ex machina— 
the development which would be the 
prime mover and the sole cause in 
ending the cold war. But inevitably 
it has been asked: Can there in fact 
be disarmament until the cold war 
has already subsided? In other words, 
which comes first, the chicken or the 
egg? The President has sought to 
remove disarmament from this di- 
lemma by indicating that it must go 
along with decreasing tensions, step 
by step. His July press conference re- 
vealed that he was thinking in terms 
of mutual trust and arms limitation 
as being opposite sides of the same 
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coin. As trust increased, so would the 
effective degree of limitation and con- 
trol. With limitation would come, in 
turn, a larger trust. He saw the proc- 
ess as being a gradual one, extending 
over many years. 

Then came Geneva. It was plain 
that all the problems under discus- 
sion—German reunification, lifting 
of the Iron Curtain, European securi- 
ty, disarmament—were interrelated. 
No success could be achieved along 
any one of these lines unless prog- 
ress was made simultaneously along 
the others. The President obviously 
felt that in disarmament he had a 
lever by which he could move the 
whole mass of tangled issues. His 
proposals of July 21, set forth in a 
dramatic intervention at the confer- 
ence, could be in fact what French 
Premier Edgar Faure called a “vic- 
tory over skepticism”—a proof of the 
will to act which could operate as a 
solvent upon every other part of the 
cold-war complex. 

At this writing the exact character 
of the new proposals is still veiled; 
undoubtedly it is intended that this 
be so until practical negotiations can 
be taken up. But eliminating fear of 
a surprise attack could by itself be a 
large gain. It would not only permit 
an accession of confidence on both 
sides, but would be one way of 
throwing light on the dark places 
of Russia. With a general tendency 
on both sides to cut military budgets, 
disarmament agreements would take 
on the nature of accords formalizing 
and ratifying what was already in 
process of accomplishment. 

All this is admittedly different 

(Continued on page 182) 
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N MY opinion the Administra- 

tion’s policy on disarmament is 
based on a premise which should not 
and will not be accepted by the peo- 
ple of the country. This premise is 
that it would be safe for the United 
States to destroy its atom bombs 
under an unenforceable system of 
which, 


would be unenforceable, would put 


disarmament—one since it 
faith in Russian and Chinese Com 
munist promises. 

I do not think it necessary to 
choose between trusting the Com- 
munists and having no policy for 
disarmament and peace. The policy 
of enforced disarmament which was 
the policy of the United States until 
supplanted recently by this wnen- 
forced policy would achieve all the 
results of the new unenforced idea 
and at the same time would not put 
us in the position of relying for our 
safety on Russian or Red Chinese 
good faith. 


The Unenforced Policy 


This unenforced policy was re- 


vealed in a release of documents at 
London in May of this year. At this 
writing it has not been changed in 
any way by the statements of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Geneva. 
American policy on disarmament, 
as revealed at London, came about 
in this way. The United Nations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament was 
meeting this spring in London in 
Sessions which were supposed to be 
secret. The Russians, however, made 
a flamboyant public release, through 
their Tass Agency, describing the 
policy they had been advocating in 
the secret sessions and pointing out 
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to the world that they had now ac- 
cepted practically all the proposals 
which the United States and the 
other Western countries had been 
making for the reduction and con- 
trol of arms. And indeed they had 
accepted most of the West’s program. 
Only on the inspection service was 
there any substantial difference. And 
even on inspection the Russians had 
gone far, agreeing to international 
inspectors permanently stationed on 
Russian soil at control posts in the 
big ports, railway junctions, motor 
roads and airdromes, and agreeing 
also to allow international officials 
unhindered access to materials per- 
taining to national budget appropria- 
tions for military needs, and to be 
allowed to inspect all “objects of 
control,” whatever that means. 
The West also released its side of 
the case at London. The significant 
fact which came out of this release 
was that the United States had aban 
doned its old principle of insisting 
on a “foolproof enforcement” before 
it gave up any of its arms, and now 
was ready to disarm even of its atom 
power, in reliance on an unenforced 
arrangement, in reliance, that is, on 
Russian and Chinese Communist 
good faith. The West said at Lon- 
don that it would give up all its 
atom bombs in exchange for a prom- 
ise from the Russians to give up all 
of theirs, provided that both sides 
would first reduce their “conven- 
tional” forces to certain levels, name- 
ly 1 million to 1.5 million men each 
for Russia, Communist China and 
the United States, 650,000 men each 
for the United Kingdom and France, 
and lower figures for the other coun- 


tries on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

A preliminary point about these 
London proposals of the West is that 


even if we could 


assume that the 


Russians and Communist Chinese 
would live up to the letter of the 
agreement, the London plan would 
be a bad arrangement for the United 
States and the other Western coun- 
tries. For under the London policy 
the West would give up all of its 
best weapons, its atomic power, and 
would allow the Russians and the 
Chinese to keep enough of their con- 
ventional forces to assure them mili- 
tary supremacy in Europe and Asia. 

The Western proposals at London 
recognized that American public 
opinion would not put up with the 
United States giving up its main 
weapon, its air-atomic power, in reli 
ance on Soviet and Chinese Commu- 
nist good faith. So they announced 
a new theory, or rather put new faith 
in an old theory, which is supposed 
to protect us against a breach of faith 
by the Russians or the Chinese. This 
is the so-called fire-alarm principle 
based on an elaborate inspection 
system. 

The fire-alarm theory is this. If 
there are enough inspectors perma 
nently on the soil of all countries, 
and if these inspectors have the right 
of access to all factories, installations 
and other necessary places, they will 
be able to learn if any country vio- 
lates the disarmament terms. If there 
is a violation the fire alarm will ring. 
Then the matter may be referred to 
the United Nations, which may try 
to persuade the law-abiding states to 
go to war to compel the offending 
country to stop its violations; or if 
the UN fails to rise to the occasion, 
the law-abiding nations may go to 
war on their own initiative against 
the offender. Or if they do not want 
to do that, they can start rearming. 
As a high State Department official 
put it “Any 


recently, significant 





breach of the agreement would be 
reported immediately by the enforce- 
ment agency, and remedial action 
could be taken by that agency, the 
Security Council, the General As- 
sembly, or the other participating 
states, relying on collective action by 
national armed forces as a last re- 


” 


sort. 


Unfortunately this fire alarm theo- 
ry will not protect us. If we could 
get it without giving up our arma- 
ments, and above all without giving 
up our air-atomic power; it would be 
good to have it. It would be to our 
advantage to have an international 
inspection service. But it would be 
too high a price to pay for it to give 
up our air-atomic power. 

Possibly if the fire alarm were per- 
fect, and would report every fire, we 
might think of paying a high price 
for it. But even then I do not think 
we should give up our good right 
arm, our air-atomic power, and much 
of the rest of our military establish- 
ment for an inspection service which 
could be stopped at any moment at 
the will of the Communists. 

But this is academic. No inspection 
service can assure us that we shall 
know what the Russians and the 
Chinese are doing, especially in the 
atomic field. The Russians now have 
a lot of fissionable material and the 
other ingredients that go into A- and 
H-bombs. If they want to, they can 
hide large quantities of this material 
and even the bombs they now have 
in the vast spaces of Russia and 
China which would be beyond any 
finding under any inspection system. 

The current Western proposals for 
disarmament, in short, would have 
us destroy our A- and H-bombs and 
would leave the Russians and the 
Chinese with a great amount of 
atomic explosive and of completed 
atomic weapons, together with the 
means of delivering these weapons 
against the United States and the rest 


of the free world. This, plus the 3 
million men allowed to the Russo- 
Chinese partnership and the addi- 
tional forces which their satellites 
would have under the London pro- 
posals, would give world dominion 
to communism. 

But, it may be said, this can be 
cured by a provision in the disarma- 
ment treaty that the airplanes and 
guided missiles which would carry 
the A- and H-bombs also would be 
destroyed or converted to commer- 
cial use, and that no more atomic- 
bomb carriers would be built. 

A prohibition of this kind on the 
means of delivery would not work. 
The fire-alarm device should catch 
the big guided missiles capable of 
carrying atomic weapons, and should 
warn us too of any move by the Rus- 
sians to renew their building of big 
military bombers of the IL37 and 39 
type, capable of attack on the United 
States, or of the smaller military air- 
craft, capable of reaching targets 
nearer to Russia or China. The fire 
alarm, however, would not warn us 
of a Russian or Chinese move to use 
their existing commercial aircraft to 
carry their concealed A-and H-bombs 
in a sneak attack. And the commer- 
cial aircraft of a short time from now 
will be turbo or turbo-propeller driv- 
en, capable of high speeds and with 
long range and capable of mounting 
an all-out sneak atomic blast at any 
part of the free world. 

Only by a provision that commer- 
cial aviation would be controlled, in- 
deed operated, by an international 
body such as the UN would it be 
possible to prevent any nation pos- 
sessing atomic bombs from having 
also the ability to deliver them. Such 
a control over commercial aviation is 
irreconcilably inconsistent with the 
idea of an unenforced system. We 
have turned to the unenforced idea 
because we do not think it possible 


to have the extensive interference 


with national privacy which an en- 
forced system would involve. It is not 
likely that, in this state of mind, the 
countries of the world, including the 
United States to start with, would 
submit to such a control by the UN 
of their commercial carriers. 


Heckscher 
(Continued from page 180) 


from that kind of sudden miracle 
which earlier disarmament proposals 
envisaged. If it is less dramatic and 
utopian, it is also more feasible. Pub- 
licity and reporting, rather than com- 
plete control and punishment, are in 
line with the present state of world 
developments; and it, is quite possi- 
ble, as Premier Faure suggested at 
Geneva, that further devices, budg- 
etary and otherwise, can be worked 
out. British Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden’s “modest proposal” for 
controlled disarmament at the pres- 
ent line dividing East and West, a 
control which would work outward 
from the center to the periphery, 
might help to amass a useful fund of 
experience in these matters. 

It would certainly be imprudent 
to the point of folly for the United 
States to agree to abolish its atomic 
air power while the U.S.S.R. retained 
superior ground forces as well as the 
power to evade the ban. Geneva may 
have brought more cordial relations 
between the United States and Rus- 
sia; but it has not brought any dispo- 
sition on the part of the President to 
jeopardize the safety and the survival 
of the country in return for paper 
promises from the Russians. The new 
proposals may be criticized for not 
going far enough to lift the dev- 
astating burden of armaments from 
the back of the world. But they can 
scarcely be criticized for sacrificing 

- vital American interests. They con- 
stitute a first step—and a first step 
along a path which it is manifestly 
to our advantage to pursue. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





European Security System — Key to Geneva Riddle? 





There is an old riddle which asks, 
With but one boat to spare, how 
would you get across the river a fox, 
a hen and a bag of meal, without 
having the fox eat the hen or the 
hen eat the meal? The Big Four 
conference at Geneva, July 18-24, 
faced a comparable riddle: how to 
unify Germany without endangering 
the security of other European coun- 
tries, notably the U.S.S.R., and at the 
same time restore freedom to the 
Eastern European satellites and make 
at least a start on disarmament? 

Several solutions were proposed 
for this Geneva dilemma. The Unit- 
ed States, Britain and France ap- 
peared united in insisting that unifi- 
cation of Germany should come first, 
followed by decisions about disarma- 
ment, European security and the fu- 
ture of the satellites. The U.S.S.R. 
gave top priority to a European se- 
curity system within whose frame- 
work, so the Russians argued, the 
problems of disarmament and Ger- 
man unification, which had hitherto 
seemed insoluble, might eventually 
be adjusted. 

So far as one can judge from 
public statements, Washington had 
given little attention to a European 
security system until the United Na- 
tions anniversary meeting at San 
Francisco. had 
first been made public 18 months 
before by Foreign Minister Vyache- 
slav M. Molotov, who in February 
1954 after the Berlin conference had 
proposed the creation of a system in 
which the United States, originally 
slated by the Russians for the role 
of mere observer, was later offered 


Moscow’s formula 


the role of full-fledged participant. 
At San Francisco Mr. Molotov made 
clear that his government put the 
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European security system ahead of 
German reunification and, in fact, 
hoped to have the two Germanys 
enter it while still divided—although, 
as amplified at Geneva by Marshal 
Nikolai A. Bulganin, ultimate unifi- 
cation was not excluded. 


‘Re-creation’ of Europe 


The most concrete counterproposal 
from the Western side was present- 
ed, also in the San Francisco forum, 
by French Foreign Minister Antoine 
Pinay, who suggested the possibility 
that the existing regional arrange- 
ments—NATO and WARTO (the 
Eastern European bloc formalized on 
May 14 at Warsaw)—might form 
the basis for an “interregional” se- 
curity system underpinned by exten- 
sive East-West economic cooperation. 
M. Pinay, moreover, sought to coun- 
teract Moscow’s demand for the 
withdrawal of American forces from 
“foreign” bases in Europe by declar- 
ing that he knew of no “foreign 
bases” in NATO countries—only 
bases which serve the needs of the 
Western defense coalition. Two 
weeks later, on July 6, M. Pinay and 
his British colleague, Foreign Secre- 
tary Harold Macmillan, both staunch 
conservatives, urged the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg to reorganize 
and admit Communist states. Mr. 
Macmillan added: “For if this re- 
creation of Europe is to be one of 
the main hopes of the Council for 
the future, it must not stultify itself 
by a too pedantic point of view.” 

The various plans for an all-Euro- 
pean union (as distinguished from a 
Western European union or an East- 
ern European bloc) differ in their 
emphasis. Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer wants German reunification 


first; but he recognizes that the U.S.- 
S.R. had legitimate grounds to fear 
the re-emergence of a united and 
rearmed German nation, and favors 
some kind of security guarantees for 
Moscow. So does Sir Anthony Eden, 
who at Geneva pushed his plan for 


the demilitarization of 


East Ger- 
many. The British prime minister 
also proposed a five-power security 
pact—the Big Four and Germany. 
When the Russians indicated lack of 
interest in this proposal, he expressed 
and 
membership of the pact beyond its 


present limitations. He warned, how- 


readiness to extend the area 


ever, that a treaty embracing all Eu- 
rope was “hardly feasible” because of 
“wide divergences of interest among 
various countries.” 

By contrast, former French Pre- 
mier Pierre Mendés-France, whose 
views have profoundly influenced his 
successor, Premier Edgar Faure, at 
the height of the EDC debate in the 
summer of 1954 urged the creation 
of a union where all European na- 
tions would develop political and 
economic cooperation and accept con- 
trolled disarmament. His proposal 
was warmly welcomed at that time 
by Marshal Tito, who refused to have 
Communist Yugoslavia join NATO 
because of its anti-Communist char- 
acter but declared himself ready to 
support a European union; and fol- 
lowing the Macmillan-Pinay state- 
ment Belgrade indicated that it 
would “consider” an invitation, if it 
were proferred, to join the Council 
of Europe. 


What Russia Wants 


It is easy enough to understand 
why the U.S.S.R. should be inter- 
ested in a European security system. 





If West Germany is rearmed as a 
member of a coalition in which the 
United States is indubitably the 
strongest factor, industrially and 
militarily, the balance which Russia 
for the first time in its history has 
achieved, at great cost with respect to 
West Germany, would be immedi- 
ately upset—all the more so if, as 
Washington hopes, the two Ger- 
manys are united and, as a unit, join 
NATO. Under these circumstances a 
West Germany included in an all- 
European union would be less dan- 
gerous—would in fact be “neutral- 
ized” even if rearmed—than if it re- 
mained a member of the Western 
coalition. 

But why, Americans may well ask, 
do the Western European nations 
want a continental security system? 
Are not the Western European 
Union and NATO, backed by Ameri- 
can military and financial aid, good 
enough for them? 

The answer is, No. The existing 
agencies of the West in Europe were 
adequate, in fact essential, during the 
cold war. Once the Russian “thaw” 
set in, these agencies became too lim- 
ited for the new era inaugurated by 
the decision to hold the “summit” 
conference at Geneva. Whatever may 
be Russia’s motives, the Western Eu- 
ropeans recognize that, for better or 
worse, Russia is a part of Europe— 
while, at the same time, it is also a 
part of Asia. Russia could “include 


itself out” of Europe, as it did after 
1945, by ringing down the Iron Cur- 
tain, but if it re-enters the European 
scene, as it has increasingly done 
since Stalin’s death, there is no prac- 
ticable way of excluding it, short of 
war. The question for Western Eu- 
ropeans is not how to keep Russia 
out, but how to bring it into a new 
“concert of Europe” at minimum 
risk to the rest of the Continent. 
This minimum risk, many Euro- 
peans believe, could be found in a 
which 
might provide an answer to the most 
urgent points in the Geneva riddle. 


European security system, 


First, within a European group 
stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Urals, which would also include the 
United States and probably Canada, 
the two members of 
NATO, the potential threat of a uni- 


transatlantic 


fied rearmed Germany would be re- 
duced to the lowest possible point. 
the 


armaments controls accepted by the 


Second, within such a group 
Western nations among themselves 
could conceivably be extended to 
cover the U.S.S.R. and its Eastern 
European satellites. And, third, the 
satellites—to which Moscow, after its 
bow to Belgrade, may well grant an 
increasing measure of independence 
—could be incorporated into the pro- 
posed European security system and 
not left to their own fate. 

The weakness of Europe in this 
century has been due, basically, to 


the atomization of a continent domi- 
nated until 1918 by a few great em- 
pires—an atomization accelerated by 
Woodrow Wilson’s doctrine of self- 
determination. This development left 
a string of small nations, from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, at the mercy 
of the two remaining empires—Ger- 
many and the U.S.S.R.—which both 
sought to limit or crush their new- 
won independence. One way of genu- 
inely “liberating” the satellites is to 
place them under the protection of a 
European union of which the United 
States would also be a member. 

The creation of a European securi- 
ty system, no matter how loose at the 
outset (some Europeans are talking 
about a system modeled on the Or- 
ganization of American States) may 
at first glance seem a menace to the 
security of the United States, which 
has pinned all its hopes on the West- 
ern European Union and on NATO. 
If, however, Geneva is to become a 
point of departure for new ventures 
in international organization for 
peace, Washington could richly con- 
tribute out of its experience with a 
“melting-pot” society of its own, as 
well as with the OAS, to the estab- 
lishment of another continental union 
where diversity of political, economic 
and social systems need not be a bar 


to at least limited cooperation. 
Vera Micueces DEAN 


(The first of two articles on the results of 
the Geneva conference.) 
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